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Sharon  J.  Thorns,  M.D.,  An  Appreciation, 

Sixteen  years  ago  the  sad  duty  was  mine  to  write  about  the  first 
member  of  the  Arabian  Mission  to  lay  down  the  weapons  of  his  earthly 
warfare.  Since  then  the  loving  call  to  come  up  higher  has  been  heard 
by  five  others  of  our  number.  The  last  to  leave  us  is  Sharon  J. 
Thorns  who  departed  this  life  January  15,  after  fourteen  years  of 
devoted  service  to  the  people  and  country  he  loved  so  well. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  welcome  Dr.  and  Airs.  Thorns  upon  their 
arrival  on  the  field  early  in  1899,  and  to  have  them  for  some  months 
as  members  of  our  mission  family  at  Busrah.  Their  eagerness  to 
set  foot  on  the  soil  of  xAxabia,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they 
began  their  work  are  still  remembered.  Dr.  Thorns  was  a  young 
man,  and  looking  younger  than  he  really  was,  he  brought  to  the 
mission  circle  a  youthful  enthusiasm  which  made  his  presence  and 
friendship  very  helpful.  His  sturdy  Christian  parentage,  his  early 
years  on  a  Michigan  farm  and  the  necessity  for  wrorking  his  way 
through  school  and  college,  gave  him  a  stamina  of  mind  and  body, 
and  a  self  reliance,  which  were  most  useful  in  his  chosen  calling. 
A  graduate  of  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
his  profession  was  always  his  ideal  to  which  year  by  year  he  gave  steady 
increments  of  study  and  self-denial,  and  from  which  he  drew  un- 
stintedly for  the  good  of  his  fellow  men.  It  might  better  become  a 
fellow  physician  to  mention  his  acquirements  in  surgery  and  medicine, 
but  an  ever  growing  reputation  bespeaks  an  ability  the  loss  of  which 
sadly  cripples  our  mission.  Dr.  Thorns  was  doubly  blessed  in  that 
with  his  professional  skill  he  also  had  those  manly  gifts  which  inspire 
cheer  and  confidence,  and  that  personal  interest  in  his  patients  which 
alone  gives  meaning  to  the  work  of  a  medical  missionary. 

Of  an  open  and  cordial  disposition,  appreciating  all  the  good 
he  saw  in  his  fellow  men,  and  never  jealous  of  wider  opportunity 
that  might  come  to  his  comrade,  it  was  never  a  task  for  him  to  show 
himself  friendly  among  his  own  people  or  those  of  Arabia.  As  at 
Bahrein  so  at  Maskat,  he  will  be  long  remembered  by  those  who  have 
felt  his  healing  touch  and  the  many  who  call  him  friend.  And  his 
fellow  missionaries  will  miss  him  in  their  work  and  in  their  delibera- 
tions, as  in  their  social  and  spiritual  life.  A  hard  worker  and  never 
shirking  a  recognized  duty,  he  was  yet  always  ready  for  timely  ex- 
ercise and  recreation.  In  his  spiritual  life  he  tried  to  closely  follow  the 
master,  and  those  who  know  him  best  witness  to  a  steady  growth  in 
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grace,  and  in  power  to  overcome  the  weaknesses  of  the  natural  man. 
His  prayers  were  notable  for  -their  deep  humility,  their  claim  upon 
the  everlasting  promises  and  their  living  faith. 

Dr.  Thorns  was  forty-one  year  of  age  when  he  died ;  and  he 
leaves  behind  him  wife  and  three  children.  A  loving  husband  and 
devoted  father,  his  family  life  was  nearly  ideal  in  its  comradeship 
and  mutual  dependent  and  helpfulness.  His  children  will  have  much 
of  help  and  stimulus  in  the  memory  of  their  father,  and  if  his  hope 
is  fulfilled,  his  name  will  again  appear  among  those  willing  to  give 
up  their  lives  that  Ishmael  might  live. 

In  some  ways  the  last  hours  of  Dr.  Thorns  were  typical  of  the 
man.  He  always  had  a  keen  interest  in  mechanics  and  scientific 
research,  and  outside  the  regular  routine  of  his  work  was  often  busy 
at  something  that  would  help  in  the  general  comfort  and  utility.  The 
need  of  a  telephone  between  the  two  mission  houses,  about  two  miles 
apart  and  separated  by  difficult  mountain  paths  and  an  often  danger- 
ous sea,  appealed  to  him  strongly.  He  was  able  to  interest  a  friend  at 
home  in  the  project,  and  the  mission  approving,  no  sooner  had  the 
materials  arrived  than  he  started  on  its  erection,  The  Sultan  had 
kindly  given  him  permission  to  use  his  poles  for  most  of  the  way  but 
there  was  a  short  connection  to  be  made  at  each  end.  The  Waly  of 
Matrah,  his  staunch  friend,  told  me  that  he  could  have  had  the  loan 
of  a  number  of  men  if  he  had  asked.  But  Dr.  Thorns  loved  to  do 
things  himself,  and  knowing  that  he  could  do  it  better  than  anyone 
else  at  hand  and  having  a  just  pride  in  mission  work  well  done,  he 
began  with  his  assistants  to  do  a  little  each  day  as  opportunity  offered. 
Just  about  sundown  on  January  fifteenth,  after  the  day's  medical  work 
was  done,  he  attempted  to  tighten  the  wire  at  the  top  of  a  pole,  but 
a  little  way  from  his  house  on  the  seashore.  Somehow  he  lost  his  bal- 
ance, and  falling  from  the  ladder,  struck  his  head  upon  the  rocky  ground, 
and  never  regained  full  conciousness.  The  next  day  the  Sultan  with 
messages  of  condolence  and  deep  respect  sent  his  son  with  his  launch, 
and  under  the  American  flag  he  was  taken  to  his  earthly  resting  place 
in  a  rocky  cove  not  far  from  where  are  the  graves  of  his  fellow  mis- 
sionaries, George  E.  Stone  and  Bishop  French. 

To  those  who  love  him  it  may  seem  a  terrible  death,  but  to  him 
it  was  only  an  unexpected  door  and  a  speedy  entrance  into  the  presence 
of  his  Lord.  Blessed  indeed  is  he  whom  the  Master  goes  out  into  the 
field  to  call  while  the  sun  is  still  high,  Himself  loosening  grasp  from 
plow  or  sickle  so  that,  hand  in  hand,  His  servant  may  be  led  home- 
ward into  the  great  and  glorious  hereafter. 

James  Cantine. 
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A  Trip  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  Arabian  Mission  is  one  of  such  magnificent  distances  that  a 
month  is  the  least  time  in  which  it  can  be  seen,  and  two-thirds  of  that 
time  is  spent  en  route;  but  even  thi>  brief  glance  amply  repays  the 
effort. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  out  from  Bombay,  Maskat  is 
sighted.  Picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  rugged  mountains  which 
encircle  the  harbor,  it  is  very  attractive  in  December,  but  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  those  same  bare  mountains  make  the  hot  season 
almost  intolerable. 


PEARL   BOATS  DRAWN  UP  ON  SHORE 


The  visitor,  met  at  the  ship  with  "welcome  to  Maskat,"  is  not  left 
in  any  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  welcome  from  the  members  of 
the  Arabian  Mission. 

One  of  the  great  interests  of  a  trip  to  mission  fields  is  seeing  the 
people  in  their  homes,  and  at  Maskat  and  Matrah  there  was  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  all  grades,  from  the  two  wives  of  the  Sultan,  to  the  poor, 
living  in  huts,  besides  some  of  the  Christian  helpers.  It  was  very  satis- 
factory to  hear  the  cordiality  with  which  the  missionaries  were  greeted 
by  them  all,  and  the  strangers,  too,  because  they  were  the  missionaries' 
friends. 

The  medical  work  at  Matrah  is  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  suitable 
accommodations  ;  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  can  be  accomplished  in 
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spite  of  the  conditions — over  14,000  treatments  in  seven  months.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  land  may  speedily  be  secured  for  a  hospital. 

Passengers  wishing  to  stop  at  Bahrein  and  Kuweit  must  tray  el  on 
the  slow  mail  boat  from  Maskat ;  it  sails  back  and  forth  across  the 
Gulf  from  Arabia  to  Persia,  stopping  at  various  ports  to  attend  to 
cargo,  and  taking  five  days  to  reach  Bahrein.  On  this  leisurely  voyage 
there  is  a  chance  to  study  many  phases  of  Arabian  and  Persian  life 
among  the  deck  passengers,  sometimes  too  intimately. 

If  the  tide  is  not  right  the  sail  boats  which  take  people  ashore  at 
Bahrein  cannot  make  the  landing,  and  then  donkeys  are  used  for  the 
last  stage.    A  donkey  is  hardly  a  reassuring  means  of  locomotion  over 


MASKAT-THE  PORTUGESE  CASTLE 


rolling  stones,  through  water,  with  the  unstable  saddles  used  in  Bahrein. 
The  stop  there  only  permitted  making  a  few  calls  in  the  afternoon, 
and  a  hurried  view  of  the  hospital  and  other  buildings  the  next  morn- 
ing. However,  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  actually  see  all  that  one  has 
heard  so  much  about,  even  though  so  hastily. 

Kuweit  is  more  thoroughly  Arab  than  the  other  stations,  the  town 
is  cleaner  and  more  prosperous  looking,  with  some  signs  of  business 
activity.  Here  again  the  hospital,  that  important  part  of  work  in 
Arabia,  is  being  conducted  in  very  unsatisfactory  surroundings  ;  but 
the  new  building  will  probably  be  under  way  before  long,  and  it  seems 
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very  necessary  that  a  house  for  the  missionaries  should  be  built  as  soon 
as  possible,  as  the  native  one  now  in  use  is  most  unsuitable. 

A  walk  through  the  bazaar  at  Kuweit  out  to  the  edge  of  the  desert 
is  an  experience  to  be  remembered.  Evidently  white  women  are  novel- 
ties to  the  citizens,  and  create  as  much  sensation  as  a  woman  of  Maskat. 
for  instance,  with  her  strange  clothes  and  hatchet-shaped  face  mask, 
would  in  a  town  at  home. 

Busrah,  surrounded  by  its  date  gardens  and  waterways,  which  make 
it  a  small  Eastern  Venice,  is  a  relief  to  the  eyes  after  the  sandy  desert 
and  barren  mountains  of  the  Gulf  scenery. 

A  boys'  school  of  over  sixty  bright-looking  lads,  and  a  newly  or- 
ganized girls'  school,  give  promise  of  successful  educational  work  at 
this  Northern  station.  The  splendid  things  being  done  at  the  Lansing 
Memorial  Hospital  are  so  well  known  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
mention  them,  but  it  was  a  great  privilege  to  become  familiar  with 
them,  personally. 

Eight  miles  back  from  Busrah  lies  the  out-station  Zobair ;  the 
route  to  it  is  just  as  one  expects  it  to  be — a  plain  and  then  the  desert, 
along  which  are  met  horsemen,  travelers  on  donkeys,  caravans  of 
camels,  a  shepherd  and  his  flock;  even  the  mirage  is  not  missing. 

The  visit  there  was  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  the  doctors  from 
a  merchant  who  wished  members  of  his  family  treated.  After  a  visit 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  very  pleased  to  see  people  from 
the  outside  world,  as  are  alt  these  shut-in  women,  he  entertained  his 
guests  at  an  Arab  meal,  with  a  few  European  touches,  such  as  knives, 
forks,  spoons  and  napkins.  Altogether  it  was  a  delightful  way  in 
which  to  spend  the  last  day  in  the  mission. 

One  impression  made  by  this  voyage  up  the  Persian  Gulf  is  that  an 
influence  for  Christ  that  cannot  be  estimated  is  being  exerted  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Arabia,  that  must  make  for  the  coining  of  His  King- 
dom in  that  land.  There  are  discouragements,  as  in  all  Christian  work, 
but  there  is  also  God's  promise  that  His  word  shall  not  return  unto 
Him  void,  and  the  seed  is  being  well  sown. 


SARAH  BUSSING. 
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What  can  the  Missionary  do  to  Promote  among 
the  Home  Churches  the  Spirit  of  Prayer 
for  Missions* 

This  is  the  topic  assigned  me.  In  the  first  place  I  endeavor  to 
consider  the  subject  set  before  me,  and  in  the  second  place  I  depart 
from  it. 

The  modern  missionary  can,  of  course,  do  what  the  apostle  did. 
He  can  say  to  the  churches  to  which  he  writes,  "I  make  mention  of 
you  always  in  my  prayers;"  "Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  speak  boldly 
as  I  ought  to  speak;''  "Brethren,  pray  for  us,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  may  run  and  be  glorified,  and  that  we  may  be  delivered  from 
unreasonable  and  evil  men."  Perhaps  he  may  also  give  a  little  time 
to  writing  for  a  missionary  or  denominational  paper,  in  order  to 
picture  conditions  about  him,  and  to  report  the  progress  of  the  King- 
dom of  God.  Nothing  else  occurs  to  me  that  the  missionary  should 
be  expected  to  do  in  this  line  of  work.  The  missionary  is  supposed 
to  have  his  face  pointed  to  the  front,  to  be  wrestling  with  the  dullness 
and  deadness  and  wickedness  about  him,  and  to  be  engaged  in  con- 
structive work.  Of  necessity  his  time,  his  thought,  and  his  responsi- 
bility for  things  left  behind  him  must  be  limited. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  men  who  possess  every  ad- 
vantage for  taking  the  lead  in  this  important  department  of  work, 
and  promoting  its  success.  I  refer  to  the  home  pastors.  They  are 
not  by  nature  more  gifted  than  other  men,  but  their  training  has 
given  them  a  knowledge  of  the  work  and  its  importance.  Their 
occupation  gives  them  a  more  systematic  command  of  their  time  than 
other  men  possess.  Their  manner  of  life  gives  them  health  and 
longevity  that  is  proverbial.  And,  again,  they  have  been  appointed  to 
this  sort  of  work.  Like  Peter  in  the  olden  time,  they  believe  they 
should  "give  themselves  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of 
the  word,"  and  in  this  summary  of  ministerial  duties  proposed  by 
high  authority,  prayer  comes  first.  If,  then,  the  important  question 
is,  what  shall  the  home  pastors  do  to  promote  in  the  churches  the 
spirit  of  prayer  for  missions?  I  am  ready  to  offer  a  suggestion. 
Passing  at  this  time,  the  consideration  of  a  variety  of  important 
means  to  this  end,  such  as  the  furnishing  of  information  and  the 
means  of  obtaining  information,  to  interested  parties,  and  passing 
also,  the  departments  of  secret  prayer  and  family  prayer,  I  come  to 
public  prayer.  Here  I  make  the  suggestion  that  the  pastor  set  the 
church  an  example  of  praying  definitely,  precisely,  and  regularly  for 
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the  prosperity  of  missionary  work.  The  importance  of  this  work, 
its  commendation  by  our  Lord,  and  his  command  to  pray  for  it  to  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  would  seem  to  justify  this  method  and  even  to 
make  it  necessary,  regardless  of  any  apparent  prospect  of  results, 
subjective  or  objective,  or  even  of  criticisms,  friendly  or  otherwise. 
I  think,  however,  that  results  may  be  expected.  Suffer  an  illustra- 
tion, from  my  own  experience.  Some  years  since,  I  began  in  two 
of  the  midweek  meetings  of  the  church,  to  pray  regularly,  and  by 
name,  for  two  missionaries  with  whom  the  church  was  acquainted. 
In  a  comparatively  short  time,  most  of  those  who  pray  in  these  prayer 
meetings  were  praying  regularly  for  missionaries  and  their  work,  and 
perhaps  half  of  them  mentioned  the  two  missionaries  by  name.  This 
condition  still  prevails. 

M.  B.  Harrison. 

A  Parallel  and  Some  People  to  Pray  for* 

Suppose  a  taxicab  were  to  ride  up  to  a  vacant  house  in  your  home 
town  and  there  should  step  out  an  individual  with  dress  and  com- 
plexion and  language  that  betokened  a  Chinese  mandarin  or  a  Hindu 
pundit,  with  him  a  van  loaded  with  strange  looking  boxes  and  bundles, 
and  with  him  also  an  individual,  evidently  a  woman  closely  veiled 
as  to  face,  but  with  bare  feet  and  huge  anklets.  Suppose  they  should 
take  possession  of  that  house  next  to  yours.  You  would  be  amused 
perhaps,  and  at  least  mildly  interested.  Suppose  then  your  strange 
neighbor  should  take  to  going  to  and  fro  on  some  apparently  mysteri- 
ous business,  how  would  he  be  treated?  Well,  if  it  were  winter, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  boys  would  do  what  I  once  did  to  Hop  Kee 
the  laundry  man — they  would  snow-ball  him.  If  after  a  few  weeks 
or  months  your  Oriental  neighbor  would  in  rather  broken  English 
invite  you  to  a  little  store  on  Main  Street  where  hung  a  sign  designating 
his  stand  as  The  Stairway,  and  showed  you  shelves  and  tables  filled 
with  books  and  pamphlets  setting  forth  the  claims  of  Confucius  or 
Buddha,  and  if  he  then  should  set  out  to  talk  and  argue  and  con- 
vince, by  that  time  you  would  begin  to  resent  it  and  him.  If  he  had 
something  you  wanted,  be  it  starch  and  flat-irons,  or  some  acknowl- 
edged sovereign  remedy  or  undoubted  medical  or  surgical  skill,  you 
would  take  advantage  of  him  and  his  shop,  but  you  would  always 
resent  his  religious  propaganda.  His  proper  method  of  procedure 
would  be  to  secure  an  American  of  his  faith  from  somewhere  and 
work  through  him,  and  keep  himself  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible. 
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In  sea-ports  in  Arabia,  the  Arabs  know  Europeans,  their  dress,  their 
habits,  their  financial  possibilities.  They  pay  tribute  to  their  skill, 
energy,  initiative  and  generally  to  their  uprightness.  The  natives  will 
always  treat  them  kindly.  We  hear  much  about  the  Terrible  Turk, 
especially  nowadays.  Many  people  execrate  him.  I  do  not  personally 
agree  with  the  Turk's  idea  of  civilization,  or  government  either,  but 
I  will  say  that  all  the  Turks  I  have  ever  met  have  always  treated 
me  with  unfailing  courtesy.  Officially  a  Turk  can  give  you  more 
trouble  than  most  other  officials,  even  than  some  American  court- 
house officials,  but  he  generally  does  it  with  less  profanity  than  some 
policemen  I  have  heard.  As  a  person  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  Turk 
when  it  comes  to  etiquette,  general  considerateness  and  hospitality, 
and  likewise  to  Arabs,  sheikh  and  common  people  alike.  I  think  your 
Hindu  neighbor  would  meet  with  less  from  the  street-car  conductor. 
Now  a  European  may  learn  Arabic  like  a  bulbul,  may  make  many 
friends,  may  entertain  and  be  entertained,  may  have  what  the  Arabs 
need  and  want,  in  the  way  of  medical  skill  or  educational  advantages, 
or  cogent  moral  advice,  but  if  the  missionary  thinks  that  therefore, 
and  because  he  wears  a  sun-helmet  he  is  a  demigod  in  the  eyes  of 
the  natives,  he  is  grossly  self-deceived.  The  native  remembers  that 
it  is  only  a  few  centuries  ago  since  we  Europeans  were  pretty  low- 
grade  savages,  and  that  they  had  been  civilized  and  had  forgotten 
their  civilization  ages  before.  To  them  Islam  is  just  as  cogent  as 
Christianity  is  to  us,  and  they  must  resent  our  apparent  presumption. 
We  may  overcome  all  this,  as  we  trust  we  are  doing,  but  there  is 
always  a  gulf  which  cannot  be  bridged  as  long  as  East  is  East  and 
West  is  West.  Until  we  bridge  that  gulf  we  cannot  properly  reach 
the  man  himself,  and  it  is  with  the  man  himself  that  we  have  to  do, 
that  we  really  care  about — his  soul.  So  the  conclusion  is  plain,  we 
need  native  helpers  who  can  naturally  bridge  the  gulf. 

1.    What  Helpers  Do  We  Need? 

We  need  colporteurs,  hospital  assistants,  and  teachers. 

A  colporteur  must  be  a  Christian,  i.  e.,  a  converted  man.  Christ 
bridges  the  gulf  between  him  and  me.  Christ  has  some  magnificent 
disciples  among  the  sons  of  Shem  in  Arabia.  He  must  be  a  willing 
man,  with  a  love  for  the  Word,  otherwise  he  becomes  a  mere  peddler. 
He  must  be  a  trained  man,  able  to  command  and  defend  his  wares. 

A  hospital  assistant,  if  a  dispenser,  should  be  a  Christian,  as  a 
contrast  to  his  usual  kind,  as  the  next  in  rank  to  the  foreign  doctor, 
and  his  representative  to  the  Oriental  side.    The  dresser  should  be  a 
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Christian  because  he  has  the  ear  of  the  patient  and  the  hand  to  hand 
opportunity. 

The  teacher  should  be  a  Christian  because  only  a  native  teacher 
can  interpret  Christ  to  the  mind  of  the  young  Arab,  and  because  he 
lives  nearer  to  Him  who  loved  the  little  children. 

And  all  the  native  helpers  need  special  training,  either  from  us  or 
from  some  school  or  place  where  such  can  be  obtained. 

2.  Where  Shall  We  Get  Them? 

Many  we  have  discovered  and  trained  ourselves,  and  they  have 
become  efficient  God  fearing,  Christlike  helpers.  Others  like  them 
have  come  to  us  from  Mosul,  Mardin,  Egypt  or  India.  We  need  many 
more.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  more  of  our  helpers 
shall  be  converts. 

3.  Why  Should  You  Pray  For  Them? 

a.  Because  they  are  as  truly  missionaries  as  we.  They  are  prac- 
tically all  foreign  missionaries,  too,  for  their  homes  are  as  far  from 
their  stations  in  point  of  time  as  ours  are. 

b.  They  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  "In  journeyings 
often,  in  perils  of  rivers,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in  perils  from  own 
countrymen." 

c.  It  is  they  from  whom  the  Arab  gets  his  impression  of  Christ. 

d.  It  is  they  who  are  the  nucleus  of  the  Arab  Church  of  Christ, 
that  is  to  be,  in  the  Cradle  of  Islam. 

T.  Van  Ess. 

Temptations  of  Missionaries. 

Many  well-meaning  friends  of  Missions  seem  to  have  the  opinion 
that  the  character  of  the  missionary  becomes  miraculously  transformed 
during  his  trip  to,  or  his  arrival  upon,  the  field,  in  such  a. way  that  he 
is  lifted  quite  above  the  temptations  to  which  ordinary  Christians  are 
subject.  In  spite  of  this  generous  supposition,  most  missionaries  are. 
no  doubt,  ready  to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents.  In  fact  there  is 
nothing  in  either  reason  or  in  the  early  record  of  Missions,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  Bible,  which  supports  it.  If  it  be  true  that  the  missionary 
is  employed  in  breaking  down  the  works  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  arch-tempter  will  not  exempt  from  his 
wiles  those  who  are  engaged  in  destroying  his  work.  While  as  far 
as  the  Scripture  record  of  early  mission-work  is  concerned,  we  find 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  a  serious  misunderstanding,  that  John 
Mark  shirked  his  work  for  a  while,  and  that  Peter  had  to  be  reproved 
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in  the  presence  of  all.  If  such  imperfections  appeared  in  those  first 
very  much  different  to-day — we  write  this,  therefore,  that  those  who 
davs  of  apostolic  zeal,  we  certainly  cannot  expect  missionaries  to  be 
reallv  strive  together  with  us  in  their  prayers  may  the  better  know  how 
to  intercede  for  us  when  they  realize  that  we,  their  representatives,  are 
persons  of  like  character  with  them,  neither  worse  nor  better,  and 
therefore  in  need  of  the  intercessory  prayers  of  all  friends  of  Christ's 
kingdom. 

One  of  the  very  first  temptations  to  meet  the  missionary  upon  ar- 
rival is  to  weakness  of  faith.    It  is  one  thing  to  sing,  in  the  midst  of 
a  Christian  congregation,  a  hundred  voices  joining  in: 
"Jesus  shall  reign  where  e'er  the  sun, 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run." 
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It  is  another  thing  to  sing  it  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  thousands 
of  followers  of  the  false  prophet  who  deny  Christ's  right  to  reign  over 
them.  The  new  arrival  on  the  Mission  field  passes  through  some 
solemn  hours  when  face  to  face  with  the  dead  monotony  of  human 
shame  and  sin,  the  halo  which  in  his  mind  had  been  associated  with 
Mission  work,  lifts  like  the  morning  mist  before  an  oriental  sun.  It 
is  then  that  he  begins  to  understand  the  Biblical  definition  of  faith — 
that  it  is  an  assurance  of  things  not  seen.  For  to  see  the  complete 
victory  of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  the  Mission  field  requires  indeed  the 
assurance  of  things  not  seen  there  as  yet.    Later,  of  course,  he  gets 
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his  ''second  wind,"  when  he  "learns  to  labor  and  to  wait."  But  even 
then  at  times  the  fanatic  opposition,  the  numerous  adversaries,  the 
dense  ignorance  and  above  all  the  meagre  results  cause  him  to  feel  his 
utter  weakness  and  make  him  pray  w  ith  the  disciples,  "Lord,  increase 
our  faith.'' 

Another  temptation,  one  which  has  been  the  sorrow  and  trial  of 
Christian  workers  everywhere,  results  directly  from  the  foregoing,  and 
may  be  described  as  the  former  condition  become  chronic.  It  arises 
from  our  aptitude  to  become  accustomed  to  everything  and  results  in 
a  state  wherein  neither  the  bright  prospects  of  success  beckon  nor  the 
lack  of  it  pains  ;  a  condition  where  we  neither  catch  with  the  eye  of 
faith  the  signs  of  the  approaching  Kingdom,  nor  are  able  to  say  with 
Paul,  "I  have  great  sorrow  and  unceasing  pain  in  my  heart."  At  first 
the  innumerable  Christless  graves,  the  numbers  of  heathen  and  the  low 
moral  plane  on  which  they  live  affect  the  new  missionary  painfully. 
But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  becoming  accustomed  to  these  things  so 
that  we  shall  take  them  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  a  result  he  performs 
his  work  mechanically,  not  spontaneously;  from  a  sense  of  duty,  not 
with  the  emotions  of  hope  and  joy.  Here  again  both  the  standard  and 
the  corrective  are  found  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  Who  never  became 
insensitive  and  callous  to  sin  and  sorrow,  nor  ever  despaired  of  the 
certain  triumph  of  His  Kingdom. 

Another  temptation  the  missionary  especially  has  to  face  arises 
from  his  relation  to  the  people  whom  he  came  to  reach.  He  is  tempted 
to  refrain  from  coming  in  real  human  contact  with  them,  and  to  treat 
with  them  rather  on  a  plane  of  duty  than  of  love,  Just  what  the  at- 
titude of  the  missionary  should  be  towards  the  people  he  came  to 
evangelize,  no  one  can  define  exactly.  Opinions  differ  widely,  and  no 
doubt  the  location  of  the  particular  field  and  one's  individual  char- 
acteristics would  enter  as  factors  in  any  answer  to  this  question;  but 
if  we  follow  Christ's  example,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  degree  of 
contact  he  expects  us  to  have  with  the  native  is  quite  close.  At  this 
point  arises  the  difficulty.  The  educated  person  at  home  naturally 
associates  more  with  those  who  are  of  like  mental  attainments  than 
with  those  who  are  less  educated.  The  minister  in  the  homeland  must 
constantly  be  on  his  guard  lest  he  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  edu- 
cated members  of  his  flock  to  the  neglect  of  those  who  have  not  en- 
joyed like  educational  advantages.  Xow  human  nature  on  the  field 
is  not  any  different.  But  the  average  native  is  ignorant  to  a  degree  that 
constitutes  the  ignorant  at  home  educated  in  comparison.  The  differ- 
ence of  race  is  another  bar.  Viewpoints  differ  diametrically,  "for 
the  East  is  East  and  the  West  is  West."  Religious  antagonism  cuts 
off  almost  all  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  native.    To  cap  the  climax^ 
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the  language  never  becomes  the  easy  and  ready  means  for  the  ex- 
change of  thought  that  one's  mother  tongue  is.  Is  it  strange  that 
naturally  the  missionary  shrinks  from  putting  himself  in  daily  intimate 
contact  with  the  natives,  not  to  speak  of  fellowship? 

Directly  in  line  with  this  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  things  which 
combine  to  strengthen  this  tendency  to  refrain  from  close  contact  with 
the  natives.  The  quiet  of  the  study  with  its  companionship  of  books, 
and  the  relief  and  restfulness  of  his  home  tempt  the  missionary  from 
uncongenial  contact  with  ignorant  people,  whose  thoughts  move,  al- 
most invariably,  within  narrow  limits  and  on  a  low  moral  plane.  Again 
the  call  of  numerous  other  things  such  as  repairs,  the  mail,  household 
duties  and  the  like,  not  to  mention  minor  things,  stand  ready  to  supply 
the  sop  to  his  conscience  for  the  neglect  of  this  the  very  first  purpose 
for  which  he  came  out.  The  human  mind  is  adept  at  finding  excuses 
for  sins  of  omission. 

But  though  he  tends  to  this  naturally,  it  does  not  follow  that  grace 
cannot  supply  that  wherein  nature  is  deficient.  Here  again,  as  for  all 
Christian  work  and  workers,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  true  vantage- 
point.  It  is  not  because  of  the  native's  picturesque  clothes  or  strange 
customs,  but  only  by  the  power  of  grace  divine  that  we  can  love  the 
unlovely,  and  see  in  the  worst  the  possibility  of  the  best.  Only  when 
we  are  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  Him  who  ''emptied  Himself,  taking 
upon  Himself  the  form  of  a  servant,''  will  we  with  Paul  bow  our 
knees  ''unto  the  Father  from  Whom  every  family  in  heaven  and  earth 
is  named"  and  feel  tugging  at  our  hearts  the  feelings  of  human  fel- 
lowship wherever  we  meet  our  fellowmen. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  mention  all  the  temptations  which  attack 
the  missionary,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  mention  well-nigh  all  those 
with  which  every  Christian  worker  has  to  contend.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  above  in  particular  for  they  more  especially  evolve  from  the 
interrelation  of  human  imperfections  with  the  problems  of  the  Mission 
field.  What  has  been  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  we  lay  claim  to  no 
special  sanctity.  What  we  do  the  stronger  lay  claim  to  is  your  effect- 
ual, fervent  prayer  in  our  behalf.  Only  thus  will  God's  strength  be 
made  perfect  in  weakness,  and  will  be  enabled  to  make  known  with 
power  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel  as  we  ought  to  speak. 


G.  J.  Pennings. 
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Some  Advances  to  Pray  for. 

The  man  to  whom  is  entrusted  this  world's  business,  not  only  re- 
members the  Past,  and  endeavors  to  utilize  the  Present.  He  also  looks 
forward  and  plans  greater  things  for  the  Future.  Shall  we,  to  whom 
is  entrusted  the  greatest  business  of  History,  be  any  less  optimistic 
and  courageous?  In  a  work  such  as  ours,  where  as  yet  we  have 
overtaken  only  the  first  beginnings  of  our  task,  we  should  all  labor, 
and  especially  labor  in  prayer,  for  the  occupation  of  the  places  as  yet 
unreached  by  the  Gospel  message. 

The  Arabian  Mission  stands  before  very  great  opportunities,  just 
now.  We  are  in  need  of  men,  money  and  spiritual  power  to  enter, 
occupy  and  conquer  strongholds  of  peculiar  importance  to  the  King- 
dom of  God.  The  doors  are  open.  The  possibility  of  doing  this  does 
not  depend  on  the  Missionaries  solely.  Indeed  some  of  us  doubt 
whether  it  depends  on  them  principally.  The  number  of  God's  laborers 
for  Arabia  is  a  great  deal  larger  than  thirty  or  forty,  and  the  great 
majority  of  them  probably  never  saw  Arabia.  In  addition  to  the  work 
already  built  up,  let  us  all  who  belong  to  this  Army  of  Occupation  re- 
member in  our  prayers  this  year  the  open  doors  before  us. 

Inhabiting  the  lower  part  of  Mesopotamia,  is  a  race  of  degenerate 
Arabs,  looked  down  on,  by  their  neighbors,  because  of  their  savage 
habits.  Passengers  to  Bagdad,  on  'the  river  steamers  see  them  in  half- 
naked  crowds  on  the  river  banks.  All  Eastern  Arabia  furnishes  no 
parallel  to  their  primitive  habits.  They  are  readily  accessible,  yet 
scarcely  known,  either  to  the  Missionary  or  to  the  Explorer.  It  would 
be  a  difficult  work,  the  occupying  of  their  country  for  Christ.  At  one 
season  the  country  they  inhabit  is  a  marsh,  and  at  another  season,  a 
desert.  Their  life  is  more  or  less  nomadic,  and  they  are  even  less 
civilized  than  other  Arabs.  Worst  of  all,  possibly,  they  are  under  the 
Turkish  Government.  But  surely  we  have  not  been  sent  to  pick  out 
the  easy  places  for  work.  Who  knows  but  that  History  may  be  re- 
peated and  the  Church  of  Christ  appear  first  from  among  the  degraded 
and  savage? 

Near  the  Arabian  mainland  of  Kateef,  only  six  hours  from  Bah- 
rain, is  a  little  island  where  the  Pearl-fishers  gather  during  the  diving 
season.  The  town  there  is  a  mere  village,  possibly  of  a  hundred 
houses,  but  the  harbor  is  large  and  the  boats  visit  here  during  the 
diving  season,  by  the  thousands.  The  sick  are  brought  and  laid  on 
the  beach,  for  that  is  the  only  accommodation  there  is,  until  sometimes 
scores  are  there,  with  no  one  to  do  anything  for  them.  What  has  God 
sent  Medical  missionaries  for,  if  not  to  meet  needs  like  this?  It  is 
true  that  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  Government  has  not  been  obtained 
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as  yet,  but  in  prayer  we  appeal  to  a  Greater  Power  than  the  Sultan,  for 
the  opportunity,  if  it  be  His  will  and  for  the  wisdom  to  use  it  properly. 

[nland  from  Maskat  lies  Oman,  a  land  of  mountains  and  valleys,  of 
burning  stony  wastes  and  of  fertile  oases  where  live  a  singularly  open- 
minded  and  hospitable  people.  They  are  faithful  in  their  own  Relig- 
ious observances,  without  being  bigoted  toward  those  of  the  Christian 
faith.  If  the  supreme  need  of  Arabia  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  it,  then  it  would  be  perhaps  safe  to  say 
that  our  supreme  opportunity  is  in  Inland  Oman.  Certainly  some  of 
these  people  seem  not  far  from  the  Kingdom.  But  the  opportunity  is 
inland,  where  all  communication  with  the  world  outside,  would  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  capricious  ruler,  whose  hostility  to  our  work  is  no 
secret.  God  is  able  to  send  His  workers  inland  and  to  keep  them  while 
there,  and  He  only  can  prepare  the  hearts  of  the  people,  so  that  the 
seed  shall  spring  up  and  bear  fruit. 

If  a  Missionary  were  to  leave  Maskat  and  travel  overland  to  Aden, 
he  would  have  to  pass  through  a  country  as  yet  unknown  to  the  ex- 
plorer and  to  the  missionary  alike.  How  many  people  may  be  there, 
and  of  what  sort  we  do  not  know.  Arab  boats  peddle  Busrah  dates  to 
the  little  towns  along  this  Southern  shore  of  Arabia,  and  the  captains 
who  have  made  the  trip,  some  of  them  many  times,  can  give  a  long 
list  of  their  ports  of  call.  They  tell  too  of  a  country  like  Oman  in  its 
physical  features,  and  by  no  means  lacking  in  inhabitants.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  take  passage  on  such  a  boat.  At  least  some  idea 
might  be  gained  of  the  extent  of  this  neglected  field. 

From  Kuweit  Westward,  an  Arab  might  travel  to  the  Red  Sea 
w  ithout  seeing  a  Missionary.  The  whole  of  the  Interior  of  Arabia 
is  as  yet  quite  without  a  witness  for  Christ,  so  far  as  we  know,  but 
the  door  is  open.  The  Kuweit  Doctor  has  been  invited  inland  more 
than  once.  And  of  the  importance  of  this  opening,  what  can  we  say? 
The  backbone  of  Islam  is  here,  the  foundation  of  its  strength.  North 
Africa  may  be  the  center  of  Islam's  literary  activity,  the  home  of  hair- 
splitting Theologians  and  of  heretical  dervish  orders,  Constantinople 
may  be  the  center  of  Islam's  fast-fading  political  power.  But  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Monotheism  that  is  Islam's  real  strength,  is  still  in  inland 
Arabia.  It  was  here  that  this  masterpiece  of  Satan  originated,  and  it 
was  here  that  its  modern  purification  was  so  vigorously  attempted  by 
the  Wahabis.  And  if  the  strength  of  blank  Monotheism  as  a  religion 
is  so  strong  at  home  as  to  apparently  tax  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  the  utmost,  what  shall  we  expect  in  Arabia,  where  it  holds 
its  devotees  in  undisputed  control?  As  an  illustration  of  its  power, 
not  because  of  license  allowed,  but  of  its  real  dominion  over  the  hearts 
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of  men,  might  be  mentioned,  that  from  the  mind  of  the  credulous 
desert  Arab  has  been  driven  his  fear  of  evil  spirits,  jinn,  etc.  He 
journeys  through  the  night  with  the  name  of  God  on  his  lips  and  with 
no  fear  of  evil  spirits  in  his  heart.  His  blank  cold  Monotheism  has 
power  enough  for  that.  Throughout  central  Arabia  the  use  of  intoxi- 
cants is  practically  unknown.  Islam  as  found  there  has  power  enough 
for  that.    And  the  door  to  this  land  is  open. 

"Who  knoweth  whether  thou  art  not  come  to  the  Kingdom  for 
such  a  time  as  this  ?"  Shall  we  not  pray  indeed,  for  the  men  and  the 
money  and  the  spiritual  power  to  enter  and  conquer? 

P.  W.  Harrison. 

Little  Stones  of  Arabian  Life. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Rashid,  lived  in  the  city  of 
Baghdad  a  celebrated  barber,  of  the  name  of  Ali  Sakal.  It  happened 
one  day,  that  a  poor  wood  cutter,  new  in  his  profession,  and  ignorant 
of  the  character  of  Ali  Sakal,  went  to  his  shop,  and  offered  him  for 
sale  a  load  of  wood,  which  he  had  just  brought  on  his  ass.  Ali  im- 
mediately offered  him  a  price,  making  use  of  these  words,  "For  all 
the  wood  that  was  upon  the  ass."  The  wood  cutter  agreed,  unloaded 
his  beast,  and  asked  for  the  money.  "You  have  not  given  me  all  the 
wood  yet,"  said  the  barber,  "I  must  have  the  pack-saddle  (which  is 
chiefly  made  of  wood)  into  the  bargain;  that  was  our  agreement,"  and 
after  many  words  the  overbearing  barber  seized  the  pack-saddle,  wood 
and  all  and  sent  away  the  poor  peasant  in  great  distress.  The  wood 
cutter,  however,  was  not  disheartened,  but  forthwith  got  a  scribe  to 
write  a  petition  to  the  Caliph,  which  he  duly  presented  on  Friday,  the 
day  when  he  went  in  state  to  the  Mosque.  The  Caliph's  punctuality 
in  reading  petitions  is  well  known,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
wood  cutter  was  called  into  his  presence.  When  he  had  approached 
the  Caliph  he  kneeled  and  kissed  the  ground,  and  then  placing  his  arms 
straight  before  him,  his  hands  covered  with  the  sleeves  of  his  cloak, 
and  his  feet  close  together,  he  awaited  the  decision  of  his  case. 
"Friend,"  said  the  Caliph,  "the  barber  has  words  on  his  side,  you  have 
equity  on  yours,  but  the  Law  must  be  defined  by  words,  therefore  the 
barber  must  keep  all  his  wood,  but  "  Then  calling  the  wood  cut- 
ter close  to  him,  the  Caliph  whispered  in  his  ear,  which  none  but  he 
could  hear,  and  then  sent  him  away  quite  satisfied. 

The  remainder  of  this  story  will  appear  in  the  next  number.  From 
"Hajii  Baba  of  Ispahan'  possibly  the  best  book  on  Persia  in  existence. 

In  the  reign  of  Abdulla  the  Third,  there  was  a  great  drought  at 
Baghdad  ;  the  Mohammedan  doctors  issued  a  decree  that  the  prayers  of 
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the  faithful  should  be  offered  up  for  rain  ;  the  drought  continued.  The 
lews  were  then  permitted  to  add  their  prayers  to  those  of  the  true  be- 
lievers :  the  supplications  of  both  were  ineffectual ;  as  famine  stared 
them  in  the  face,  those  dogs,  the  Christians,  were  enjoined  also  to 
pray ;  it  so  happened  that  torrents  of  rain  immediately  followed.  The 
whole  conclave,  with  the  Mufti  at  their  head,  were  now  as  indignant 
at  the  cessation  of  the  drought  as  they  were  before  alarmed  at  its 
continuance.  Some  explanation  was  necessary  to  the  people,  and  holy 
convocation  was  held  ;  the  members  of  it  came  to  this  unanimous  de- 
termination :  That  the  God  of  the  Prophet  was  highly  gratified  at  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful;  that  they  were  as  incense  and  swreet  smelling 
savors  to  Him,  and  that  He  refused  their  requests  that  he  might 
prolong  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  their  supplications ;  but  that  the 
prayers  of  those  Christian  infidels  were  an  abomination  to  the  Deity, 
and'  that  he  granted  their  petitions,  the  sooner  to  get  rid  of  their 
loathsome  importunities. 


THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  PENETRATE  NEJD 


A  poor  Beduwy  had  joined  our  company  in  the  plain,  he  came  driv- 
ing an  ass,  along  with  us,  and  was  glad  when  I  reached  him  an  hand- 
ful of  Teyma  dates  to  his  breakfast.  Later,  at  a  turn  of  the  rock, 
there  met  us  three  tough-looking  tribesmen  of  Shammar,  coming  on 
in  hot  haste,  with  arms  in  their  hands.  These  men  stayed  us ;  and 
whilst  we  stood,  as  the  Arabs  will,  to  hear  and  tell  tidings,  they  eyed 
me  like  fiends.  They  understanding,  perhaps,  from  some  of  Askar's 
malicious  fellowship,  of  the  Xasrany's  passing  today  by  the  ria,  had 
a  mind  to  assail  me.  Now  seeing  themselves  evenly  matched,  they  said 
to  him  of  the  ass,  and  who  was  their  tribesman,  "Turn  thou  and  let 
us  kill  him" — "God  forbid  it  (the  poor  man  answered  them),  he  is  my 
fellow."  They  grinning  savagely  then  with  all  their  teeth  passed  from 
us.  "Now  Khaleel  (said  Xasr)  has  thou  seen?  and  this  is  that  I 
told  thee,  the  peril  of  lonely  riding  through  their  country.  These  are 
the  cursed  Shammar,  and,  had  we  been  by  ourselves,  they  would  have 
set  upon  thee, — Ullah  curse  the  Shammar." 
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Comment* 

The  purpose  of  this  number  of  Neglected  Arabia,  is  not  to  stimu- 
late giving  of  money.  Money  is  a  useful  thing,  but  there  are  some 
things  that  it  cannot  do.  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  between  them  could 
not  establish  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Arabia. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  issue  may  accomplish  two  things.  First,  that  it 
may  lead  to  increased  prayer  for  this  field,  and  Second,  that  by  making 
prayer  more  intelligent  it  may  make  it  more  efficient.  We  all  recognize 
that  prayer  is  the  most  important  human  element  in  our  success,  and 
yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  seem  to  give  our  thought  and  efifort  to  the 
promotion  of  practically  anything  and  everything  else.  There  is  need 
not  only  for  an  increase  of  the  number  of  those  who  thus  labor  for 
Arabia,  but  also  for  a  better  understanding  of  what  the  real  needs  are 

It  should  be  better  understood  that  the  people  for  whom  we  work 
and  pray,  are  in  the  grip  of  a  system  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  which 
quite  apart  from  any  license  allowed,  holds  them  in  a  way,  simply  past 
understanding.  This  includes  the  high  and  low,  the  educated  and  the 
ignorant.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  is  dis- 
tinctly a  thing  that  the  people  do  not  want.  Our  business  is  like  that 
of  Mr.  Moody's,  namely,  "to  take  the  Gospel  to  people  who  don't 
want  it."  And  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  with  little  or  no  visible 
success  to  point  to,  the  Missionary  himself  needs  to  be  prayed  for,  lest 
his  faith  become  weak,  and  the  fire  of  his  zeal  die  down. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  none  of  the  friends  of  The  Arabian  Mission 
trouble  themselves,  because  of  the  newspaper  accounts  of  threatened 
uprisings,  in  sympathy  with  Turkey,  etc.  Talk  is  cheap,  and  possibly 
no  one  appreciates  how  cheap  it  can  be,  until  he  has  spent  a  little  time 
in  the  East.  Some  of  the  prominent  Busrahites  said,  when  an  Italian 
invasion  of  that  city  was  Bazaar  talk,  "Whoever  comes,  he  is  our 
Uncle,"  i.  e.,  perfectly  satisfactory  as  a  suzerain. 

It  is  planned  to  have  the  next  number  devoted  to  Busrah.  Our 
work  there  has  developed  far  beyond  any  of  our  other  stations.  In- 
deed it  may  be  considered  as  the  one  station  which  has  passed  from 
the  purely  pioneer  stage  to  that  of  Institutional  work.  With  this  de- 
velopment have  arisen  very  serious  problems.  If  after  reading  the 
Number,  anyone  has  suggestions  to  ofTer,  they  will  be  most  cordially 
received.  The  way  through  a  labyrinth  can  sometimes  be  seen  as  well 
from  outside  as  in. 
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News. 

The  Foundations  for  the  new  Busrah  chapel  have  been  completed. 

The  "School  of  High  Hope"  has  an  attendance  of  eighty-five. 
X early  one-half  are  from  Moslem  homes. 

Mrs.  Van  Ess  has  received  her  Kindergarten  supplies.  The  at- 
tendance of  the  Girl's  School  is  nearly  twenty. 

Dr.  Bennett  is  ordering  marble  to  floor  the  entire  Lansing  Memorial 

Hospital. 

The  attendance  of  Moslems  at  preaching  services  in  Busrah,  is  mak- 
ing present  accommodations  quite  inadequate. 

Messrs.  Popenhoe,  representatives  of  American  Date  Growers,  have 
completed  the  purchase  of  several  thousand  date  sprouts,  and  are  leav- 
ing for  America. 

Mesopotamia  seems  free  from  tribal  troubles  at  present.  Work  in 
Amara  and  Nasarieh  is  proceeding  unhindered. 

Rev.  G.  D.  Van  Peursem  and  wife  have  returned  from  India.  He 
appears  to  be  in  the  most  excellent  health. 

The  Bazaar  has  it,  that  in  a  single  battle,  the  Bulgarians  lost  Three 
Hundred  Thousand  men,  the  Turks  losing  Five  Thousand.  "The 
wish  is  Father  to  the  Thought." 

Bahrein  contributed  Nine  thousand  Turkish  Pounds  to  the  Red 
Crescent  Society,    Kuweit  sent  Eleven  thousand. 

Passenger  rates  on  the  British  India  S.  S.  Co.,  the  only  regular  line 
up  the  Gulf,  from  Bombay,  have  advanced  20%  at  a  single  jump.  The 
rumor  of  a  Dutch  Company  as  a  competitor  seems  unfounded. 

The  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Co.  has  begun  to  market  kerosene.  They 
confidently  expect  to  drive  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  from  the  Gulf. 

There  appear  to  be  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  Kuweit  is 
soon  to  have  a  Telegraph  Station. 

The  Indian  Government  has  sent  an  Engineer  to  Kuweit  to  investi- 
gate the  possibility  of  Artesian  wells  in  that  place. 

The  New  Hospital  has  its  foundations  finished.  The  work  is  being 
delayed,  because  the  steel  has  not  come.  Sheikh  Mobarrek  has  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of  operating  room 
equipment. 

The  local  price  of  pearls  which  was  the  best  ever  known,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  has  fallen  more  than  one-half,  on  account  of 
the  war. 

As  a  temporary  arrangement,  the  Matrah  Dispensary  is  being  su- 
perintended by  Rev.  F.  J.  Barny,  with  an  Indian  Compounder. 

The  Sultan  of  Maskat  has  forbidden  all  touring  inland.  The  rea- 
son given  is  tribal  uprisings. 
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